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“ Knowledge never learned of schools.” 
Edited by Miss Armitt. 

THE PIED FLYCATCHER — MUSCICAPA 
atricapella . 


AN April morning in 


the magical spring of 1893 ; and one of 


the loveliest spots, surely, of English earth for display of it \ 
Behind, a steep crag, 995 f eet °f ru 8'8' e d> almost unscalable 
height, on whose ledges the raven builds ; at the foot of the 
crag (with only a fringe of wild woodland growth between), 
a fair slope of meadow, where stand a white-washed cot and 
an immemorial yew-tree, twisted and ribboned of trunk, which 
gives its name to the dale.* In front, a long low barn with 
wooden gallery of ancient type, and above it the spreading 
shade of a bright green sycamore and a dark old yew — old, 
though a stripling for girth and height to the patriarch behind. 
Yes ! 28th of April though it only is, the foliage of the 
sycamore is already green as summer, with a brightness and 
softness of texture that shows it has known neither touch of 
frost nor bitter wind. I he blossom of fruit-trees is white too, 
to-day, about the white homestead. 

Ihen for sound in this secluded spot, there is the babbling 
beck, that crosses here the meadow-flat, and shows the dark 
s ate rock that lies close beneath the green. Upon this hard 
t e water steps and leaps and runs, circumventing 
opposition by a hundred differing turns and twists, and with 

different- t* enn £ ra * e speed, and singing in as many 
bird chn ° neS esides J ts varied voice there is the lively 
almost asms & ° Ze ! 1 d ’^ erent voices — should we listen — of 

theirmating.TlTfammar' Sing T love - son « s that usher in 

farther yews sounds b the restart’s, that from some 

thoU ? h strain ; for he 

And yet not all familiar i" qUite a fortni S ht 

a new note, excitin ’ ^ ar k • through the other sounds 

message through ear ^ CCUstomed ) that sends a telegraphic 
seel - across the bit of rain > bidding the eye look out. And 

beck flash two little f'^ ard ^ rom shadowed barn to side of 

__.^^«lebmds^ chase; [hey reach the youn g 

This Yew-tree fellTTTi 

le great gale of December 22nd, 1894. 
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’ “ V ' UL > ruun a ana about them, though 

always within the range of boughs, do they double and twist 
and turn. Yet, quick as motion is, baffling as is shade, the 
white wing-patches tell the tale of species, and that the ear 
was not at fault, i he Pied F lycatcher is back, and already 
at an ardent stage of his courtship. J 

With waiting, we shall see more of the birds, or at least of 
the cock. The. hen has retired, in the way she has, like the 
hen Redstart ; and one sometimes wonders where these shy 
creatures pass their time before the nests are made. Perhaps 
the cock knows, and perhaps she is within hearing all the 
while, for here is he in full evidence, and in happy buoyant 
mood. He sings on every bough and tree that his restless 


little body carries him to; and so full of love is he, that 
he cannot keep her and the future home out of his head. For 
while he flits around in various trees, with beak, as the more 
piercing notes come forth, opening wide with song, and only 
staying now and then to catch a fly that really runs against 
him, he yet ever returns to the one yew tree by the barn ; and 


the motion of his tail as he alights there, swung slowly, and 
spread a trifle fan-wise, betrays the excitement of his mood. 
Ever, too, in returning does he resort to one special bough of 
the tree, a low broken twig, where he sings his longest and 
his fullest. F or this indeed is the very portal of love for him, 
and he would decoy his mate to its hidden hearthstone within. 
And she comes ; suddenly she is here ; she is on the short 
broken twig herself, and he fluttering ecstatically round her, 
warbling — not any longer his piercing notes, — but a low 
delighted murmur. Then, while she, the gentle brown thing 
sits coyly there, he darts on to the red yew trunk close bv her, 
and hangs to it just below a hole there is; and hanging so ? 
with white breast hid, but white wing-patch marking the 
sooty blackness of back and tail, and forked tail ever in 
motion, though pendant, he keeps his head turned towards 
her ; while from his beak issues the bubbling sound. Just in 
this attitude will the House-martin on return in spring cling 
lo its old nest rim, discoursing love to his mate all the while. 
And our F lycatcher, too, is thinking of home within this hole, 
and these low ecstatic sounds speak of life together to the 
shy brown bird that all at once is gone again, leaving her 
spouse to continue his excited tree promenade in solitude. 
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a a matter of fact, however, the couple did not make 
home ^vithin that particular hole that summer A p air of 
r r Z Titmice were already on that April morning; bustn, 
emphatically about the tree though the engrossed Pie f 
Flycatcher never observed the fact. And being stouter of body 


Flycatcher never oDservcu ~ ^ Stou< f r of body 

than he, and more combative in temper, hey secured that yew 
tree hole for themselves, and ultimately brought up a thriving 
family in it. The Pied Flycatchers had to go elsewhere. 

It happened that for some years my experience of this 
bird’s station was always the same, viz., by one of those 
lonely, white-washed homesteads of Lakeland, described so 

aptly by the poet, as 

Cool farms with open-lying stores, 

Under their burnished sycamores. 

The farm, the invariable beck running by, the sycamore 
overhead— which, I used to wonder, was the indispensible 
item to the pied bird that sought this special combination so 
often for a breeding station r But later, I found the bird on 
purely woodland ground, and so numerously planted that I 
believe there were five pairs of the species settled within an 
area of a quarter mile square. Of these, I saw 7 four males 
enter nesting-holes ; and the fortunes of two broods I watched 
until their flight. The nests were in those pocket-like holes 
in the trunks of the old oak trees, which are probably 
caused by the shrinkage of the base of a limb long ago 
lopped off. One hole was not more than eight feet from the 
ground, the others near 20. They were within 50 paces of 
each other, and the males sang at close quarters without 
'scor or excitement. Only once, when one trespassed right 
™ ? 0 me-oak of the other, and at a time, too, when his 

indio-na Uas .°^ ^ er e gg s > was there jealousy, and the 
rndignant proprietor chased his fellow with a low snorting 

was the fa* 7' * Was SUr prising to note how circumscribed 

myriad ufe 7 ° f Gach P ai " The mighty tree, with its 
ground. It sh 77 ^ inseCts > is emphatically the bird’s 
flights picking 7 & ° Ut ^ ^ ea fy boughs in short undulating 
an Vs '.TonVll^ . ***' ° r and doubling when 

the branch with a fhLu CaUght ’ and ali S h ting each time on 
makes aerial excu™ k °J ltS vvin & s - much more rarely 
fond of certain in ° nS dlan t ' le ^P otte d Flycatcher, but it lS 
am lnSeCts tha < creep or hover about the ground. 
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from a bl Z 7 £ °‘ T " 

by its pose ; then it drops suddenly> and ei^rrie^" 
,0 the nest or returns to the bough, where it dissects i, I 
have observed th.s oftenest in the male, and more frequently 
as the season advances. 4 y 

The abundance of the bird on this stretch of woodland was 
clearly due to the numerous nesting-holes found by it in the 
old trees. For while foliage is necessary for its food-getting 
a hole is necessary for its nest. It is most excitable abo£ 
finding this, and very frank and open about it when found. 
It often has selected its house apparently before the quite 
indispensable mate is found. Once I was puzzled by a cock 
bird, that during May 17th and 18th sang in a grove of 
larches that backed a farmstead. I he lower branches of the 
trees had been lopped, to clear the windows they came close 
against. 1 he bird had his station there, choosing for a special 
perch a very short stump of bough close to the wall. From 
this perch he darted every now and then into a small hole, 
high in the wall of the white, rough-cast dwelling. In he 
popped, staying in a second or two, then out again and over 
the roof, and back in the boughs, singing shrilly, and all 
da capo , just as if his hopes of housekeeping were bound 
up in that grove and that wee hole. And yet I never saw a 
hen bird, nor could imagine from his behaviour that any hen 
was near. Regardless of the watcher, he sang untiringly, 
sang his sets of reedy notes in two’s or five’s or eight's, with the 
typical drop of a fourth in the musical scale, either following 
quick as a couplet clwee-fe, clee-fe y clee-fe, or thrown in 
irregularly cli-cli-fe y cle-cle-fe-cle-fe. A bachelor clearly, 
growing desperate in the heightening season for a mate ! 

1 he Pied Flycatcher has indeed to resort pretty often in 
this country, where old trees are scarce, to a hole in masonry, 
i he first nest I ever knew of was discovered by the bird 
clinging to the stones of a barnside on a lonely steading of a 
glen. Three years later I made a detour in a long driving 
excursion to see if the birds were still there, and was 
delighted to find them feeding their young in the same barn, 
though on a different side of it. My presence brought both 
birds down on to the low boughs of the sycamore tree in which 
they were gathering food, beneath which I stood, and there 
they peered at me uneasily, with tails in slow motion, till the 
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hen risked it, and flew up with her beak full of food, hanging at 
the opening to the nest first before entering, as their manner i S- 
The Pied Flycatcher is, in fact, very conservative to ff s 
district and even to its hole, which it will often use f 0r 
two seasons together. The change that takes place f rom 
time to time in the breeding ground used by the species 
is due in part, I believe, to the persecutions they suffer 
from other birds. Several kinds of birds rob them of 
their holes, and as they are besides migrants, coming 
late, their holes of the year before are often seized 
beforehand by winter-staying birds, and they have to push 
on elsewhere. In this way the favoured woodland spot 
mentioned above became deserted by the Pied Flycatchers in 
three years’ time. The Blue Tit in the following year took 
one hole, and Starlings followed. Indeed, Starlings are this 
bird’s enemies, sometimes ousting it forcibly ; and in the 
last spring it was trying to find that they were literally 
swarming over this woodland stretch, nesting in the tree- 
holes, to the entire exclusion of the rarer species. 

for it seems as if the Pied Flycatcher would, if it could 
better hold its own, be a very numerous species in Lakeland. 

I here are three short lengths of road in different parts of the 
district where, happening to pass along in May, 1 have heard 
b.rd a ter bird sing at short distances from one another, 
romu one small town they are in some springs so abundant, 

be he' T aSt batCh ° f them arrive the song can even 

Msr* ttr j: 

^ settle : but ’ short 
busy with tLbTest? 1 ' 1 ^ ^ arnvals the earlier comers are 
had arrived in his h y f pn 21st, 189b, one solitary bird 

Popped into ' a " d in of his 

ls a great difference in th • Sa " g excellentl y— and ll,ere 
vociferously, gUs hing i n canarvl”? 1 ”? ° f individual birds " 
imitate both Great tv ar y-like bursts, and seeming to 
arrived, too. He ^ Pfee P ’P it: — the latter just 

bustling conspicuouslv a K UP ^ sin £ in £ and calling and 
arrived, and he at on • 7°“'’ f ° r lour da y s > when his hen 
cah dht dlit, and a C W , becam e quieter, except for the low 
to build that very dav note of alarm. The hen began 

’ ari 5'ng in moss plucked from the 
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tree-trunk and rotten wood fibre from a neighbouring oak 
But the building material differs with the nest Jte, and thenesi 
1S sometimes composed entirely of dead leaves below (like the 
Redstart s j and the finest stalks and bents. When the hen lays 
and begins to sit, the cock-who has before bustled about the 
tree with joyous importance, and sent off all intruders, even 
larger than himself-retires to a short distance and sings 
there. I he eggs are six or seven, pale and clear, of a greenish- 
blue colour, more akin to those of the Redstart-as the 
bird is in other respects-than to the Grey Flycatcher 
When feeding of the young begins, the cock returns and 
takes up his duties, that become more and more arduous as 
the days go by. The young are ready to fly in from 28 to 30 
days after the hen begins to sit, and this generally happens 
in the last week of June, though sometimes as early as the 
21st. They are led at once to the tops of tall trees, where 
in the seclusion of the leaves they are fed for some 10 to 
14 days longer. I have never come across an instance of 
second nesting, though twice I have seen the old birds 
begin to court again while the young were still in the nest. 

Indeed, the Pied Flycatchers practically disappear when 
June is over, and though we may catch a glimpse of them 
in July, or hear their note, they are gone before August 
comes. At least, by inference we conclude them gone ; for 
what do we know of that wonderful journey they make to 
southern lands ? 


NATURE NOTES FOR APRIL. 

In the early spring, about the third or fourth week in 
April, there is revealed in a marked manner a feature of 
woodland life that a fortnight earlier was not evident, and a 
week later will be again concealed. The oak trees are not in 
leaf, the ash trees are even more behind, with no hint of 
opening buds, and yet one sees in the centre of many an oak 
and many an ash a bluish greenness that attracts attention ; 
nearer approach reveals small Rowan trees, Mountain-ashes, 
lully in leaf, growing as epiphytes upon the greater trees. 
A lately-read paper on the “ Flora of the Pollard Willows 
near Cambridge ’’ quickened interest in this mattei, and led 
to counting and noting'. There are no pollard willows here, 
but many pollard ashes in the lanes and in the hedgerows 
between the fields. They may be cut for the purpose of 
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getting rid of the tree’s shade, and utilising- the n,ultitudi„ ous 
LdluTes. constantly springing and difficult to uproot, as 
Sucli pollard ashes, many of great aj?e 


seedlings, 

fencing material. r . w 

and thickness of stem, make a favourite abiding-place for the 

evergreen polypody, which clothes their table-like tops, and 

runs down all their grooves as a perennial Iringe. But it i s 

« 11 1 1 ^ o /-vi- in 1 a r*r! e nf 0 11 4 "U _ ^ , 


rUIlJ> uunii O w v U IS 

not in these valley pollards, or in pollards at all, that the 
Rowans most abound. On the slopes of the hills there are, 
in the matter of shape, two types of oak, one with a main 
trunk reaching to the top, and the other with the main trunk 
reaching but a short way from the ground, and there dividing 
itself into a number of almost equally stout branches, twenty 
or thirty spreading as vast arms in all directions, the centre 
ones growing upwards, but not one of them that can be 
identified as the main stem. It is this latter form that is the 
natural habit of the tree when growing in the open and 
uninterfered with, the short thick bole and widely-spreading 
crown comparable to a short-stemmed mushroom. The 
other type of tree, with the thick main stem recognizable to 
the top, is the result of early life in a crowd. The forester 
intentionally grows this type of tree ; he surrounds the 
young oaks with beech or spruce, to keep the light from the 
lower part, and so force the oak upwards in its quickly- 
growing time of youth; later he cuts away the nurse trees, 

a . 1 , 6 . oa k may ou t and thicken the main trunk, now 
trained into that form past alteration. 

flourish!" Where f foe foick^h ^ ^ y ° U " g ROWa ” S 
almost Ere • thick bole ceases arms spring away 

seeds mayrea'and 1°™"^ wide led S es or shelves, where 

species may grow at ?ase ln B e ’ t l, a R y ° Un8r pIa " tS ° f many 
frequentlv. In ih ' ’ ■^■ owaTls and hollies do so 

reach a mile ami e , C ° Urse of a woodland walk that does not 
twenty-seven Rn" * ^ man y °f the trees are old, I counted 
trees. Six were „„ w “ growin if. seventeen were on oak 
There was likewise^ ^ rees > <OUr were on one pollard ash. 
J n one case a yountr RnTT on a pollard ash- 

hole in the side of ° Wa ^ ^ t0 ^ on ly emerged from a 

^ e n grew straight. Vi, CUfVed up to lhe ]i g ht and 

The largest 1 Saw ' the e P ] phytic Rowans are young, 

many branches had rm with a double stem and 

llVed 5 Its weight had fol y i eS L r ° yed the old oak on which it 

en one-half of the hollow trunk, 
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which had fallen to the ground and lay dead below it ; the 
Rowan, deprived of half its support, had fallen, too, but 
without becoming detached from the hollow in which it lived 
and m its sloping position, it, former ,„ ps resting on the 
grass of the hillside, its branches had lifted and curved up 
,0 the light > they were full of blue-green leaves and large 
bunches of buds, ready to burst into fragrant bloom. I 
tried to sketch the general appearance, standing on the steep 
slope in a cold wind, unsuccessfully ! There was the living 
oak, still leafless, the living, prostrate Mountain-ash very 
leafy, and the dead part of the oak lying on the grass 
displaying its hollow shell, but the steep slope of the place 
confuses these positions when they are inadequately given in 
lines upon paper. 1 his must be the beginning of the end, 
when the epiphyte vanquishes its supporter; when thevictorv 
goes the other way the result will not be so evident. If the 
Mountain-ash cannot surmount the oak it will perhaps perish 
for want of light, in spite of its three weeks’ start each year 
in working time. The seeds of the Rowan must be left by 
birds on the branches and ledges, and germinate there. It 
is surprising that they can exist in dense shade, but their 
priority of leafing gives them the advantage in spring, 
enabling them to do a lot of work by commencing early in 
the year’s morning, before the greater tree wakes up and 
shakes off the winter’s lethargy with its falling bracts. 

These young Rowans cannot at first, and for long after, 
have any connection with the ground. They must live by 
air and water and what the water brings to them. Iheir 
roots must be mainly instruments of attachment, but they 
may also absorb nutriment from the decaying bark upon 
which they dwell. In dry periods their absorption must be 
suspended, but in wet weather, frequent here, water is 
constantly trickling down the surface of stems and branches, 
and it must wash out the rough bark and bring down 
particles of decayed matter, as well as mineral and organic 
dust that has been blown into it by the wind. Ibis trickling 
moisture will dissolve all that is soluble, and carry it down till 
it comes here and there to an adnate Rowan, and so bring to 
it requisite nourishment. Yet, where the oak is hollow tin 
the epiphyte may send down a root, anchor itself firmly 
ia earth, and so end by shattering entirely the means by 
which it has hitherto existed. S. A. 


